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MINNEAPOLIS— 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


By C. KENNETH SANSBURY* 


: HE Anglican Congress has come and gone—and befote one gets 
| : too bogged down with the demanding schedule of Evanston, 
: it will perhaps be worth while to set down a few first im- 
pressions. 
_ Let me begin then by saying that in my opinion and that of all other 
delegates whose verdict I have sought, Minneapolis has been a re- 
sounding success. It has achieved all, and more than all, it set out to 
do. It was indeed in every sense a most happy Anglican occasion. 

_ First of all, there was the weather. In June, the temperature had 
‘climbed up into the nineties, and the Mid-West had sweltered under 
intense heat with nearly 100 per cent. humidity. Just as the Congress 
opened, however, the temperature dropped and the humidity lessened, 
‘and we were blessed with the kind of perfect English summer weather 
of which England has seen so little this year. Every day was beautifully 
fine and every evening cool. 

_ Secondly, there was the hospitality of our friends in Minnesota, and 
particularly in the twin cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul. The people 
of the diocese, under the genial leadership of Bishop Keeler, rallied 
round in every possible way. They contributed most generously, along 
with the rest of the Episcopal Church in America, to the heavy expenses 
of the Congtess (the bill for chartered buses alone is likely to be around 
$4,000); they provided a car pool for the convenience of delegates ; 
they served tea, coffee and ice drinks at all hours, and they opened their 
houses most gladly to us and served us meals on a scale and in settings 
that one had associated rather with the dream-world of Hollywood than 
with reality. And they did it all with genuine delight and pleasure. 
‘They made us conscious that in their view we were conferring a benefit 
‘upon them by accepting their warm-hearted hospitality rather than the 
other way round. 

Thirdly, there was the opportunity provided by the Congress for 
members of one part of the Anglican Communion to become personally 
and imaginatively aware of the existence of other branches. There 
were delegates from England who had previously thought in terms of 
“the Church of England” and “the mission field,” for whom the 
American Episcopal Church with its communicant roll of nearly two 
million, its finely equipped parish “ plants”, its active laity and its 
sacrificial giving was a new and exciting discovery. There was the 
American, typical no doubt of others, who said to me, “I knew about 
the Episcopal Church, of course, and something about the Church of 
England. I had also heard vaguely of the Church in Canada, But the 
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existence of all these provinces in Africa and India and so on is an eye- 
opener to me. I never knew they existed.” Similarly, there were dele- 
gates from small churches with only a short history behind them, such 
as the Church in Japan, who grasped, not just intellectually, but emo- 
tionally and psychologically, that they were members of what was in 
fact a world-wide fellowship. It was a great Anglican “ get together,” 
and new links of friendship, knowledge and understanding prayer were 
forged, which must be of great significance in coming days. 

The Congress opened on Wednesday evening, August 4th, with a 
great Service in the Minneapolis Auditorium, Tien thousand people 
packed into the building, watched the procession of nearly 600 dele- 
gates, bishops, priests and lay people, enter the hall. The delegation from 
each national church or province entered behind a banner bearing its 
name, and it was a moving moment to those watching when the banner 
of the Church in China was brought in by an acolyte, with a gap behind 
to temind the vast audience of the delegation that was on the other 
side of the bamboo curtain. 

The Presiding Bishop of the American Episcopal Church, Dr. H. K. 
Sherrill, who was the President of the Congress and who fulfilled his 
function with an admirable blend of geniality and efficiency, gave us a 
sincere and simple welcome, and the main address was given by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who took as his text S. John viii, 32— 
* The truth shall make you free,”’ which was the Congress motto. 


“The history of the Anglican Communion shows it as the 
champion both of God’s freedom and of God’s truth, now vindi- 
cating the liberty of the Gospel against the imposition of unfree- 
doms claiming to be truth, now preserving the truth of Catholic faith 
and order against encroachments upon truth in the name of freedom.” 


In a most important passage, the Archbishop suggested a new ap- 
proach to the Lambeth Quadrilateral—one which regarded its provisions 
“not as qualifying texts, with a class list of passes or failures, but as 
gifts of Christ, given by Him to His Church to be creative of life in 
_ Him and to lead His Church into the fullness of freedom and truth ? ” 

The whole address with its assertions that “‘ no Church in Christendom 
uses all... these creative gifts in the right proportions to one another, 
or to the full extent of what Christ wants to do with them,” and that 
“Christ is as really present with’? members of other Christian Com- 
munions “in their observance of His Sacraments as He is with us in 
outs ” deserves, and will doubtless receive, the closest and most careful 
study. When the dust and excitement of the Congress have settled, 
we may well find that the Archbishop’s Minneapolis address of 1954 
will take its place alongside the Cambridge Sermon of 1946 as of great 
ecumenical significance. 

Each morning began with Mattins and Holy Communion in the 
beautiful Cathedral Church of St. Mark. This, together with the 
Methodist Church close by, which made an excellent auditorium, and 
the many rooms attached to both churches, provided an admirable 
centre for the Congress. 

Each day a different national church or province was responsible 
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for the services and, as at St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, we shared 
day by day in the vatious Eucharistic rites of the Anglican Communion. 
| This was indeed the deepest part of our fellowship together. 

_ The main theme of the Congress was “ The Call of God and the 
| Mission of the Anglican Communion,” and this was divided into four 
) topics—Our Vocation, Our Worship, Our Message and Our Work. 
| The Congress considered each of these four topics in turn. First, set 
| papers were read by Church leaders and scholars on the topics under 
. consideration. Then the Congress broke up into groups, and each 
} group considered the topic. This group-work was probably one of the 
) most valuable features of the Congtess. Twenty or thirty people, 
| representing a cross-section of the Anglican Communion, got to know 
» each other quite well in four sessions of two hours each, and it was 
4 noteworthy how out of such discussions a common mind began to 
| develop. The results of the discussion were co-ordinated by the Edi- 
) torial Committee under the stimulating direction of Bishop Stephen F. 
| Bayne of Olympia, U.S.A., and the whole Congress then had an oppor- 
| tunity of debating the resultant document. (One may perhaps express 
| a word of regret here that so few non-Anglo-Saxons took part in these 
} general discussions.) The papers read were generally of a high order. 
| The Bishop of London gave us a stimulating study of the Catholic 
| and Protestant traditions; the Archbishop of Quebec described in his 
| entertaining way the Structure of the Anglican Communion; and 
| Professor Hickenbotham helped us to see our place and vocation in 
| ecumenical Christianity. These were all concerned with Topic 1. 

| The second topic produced two thought-provoking papers—one by 
| Dr. Massey Shepherd, of the Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
on our Anglican Understanding of Corporate Worship, which should 
| certainly be read by all who would understand afresh the principles 
. of the Book of Common Prayer; the other by the Dean of Lincoln, 
' who in a brilliantly witty, if somewhat one-sided, paper recalled us from 
} clerical individualism in the ordering of worship to liturgical obedience. 
Of the papers on the third and fourth topics, we shall not soon forget 
the Bishop of Johannesburg’s prophetic utterance on the family and on 
) race, spoken out of the heart of the South African situation; Dr. Kath- 
 leen Bliss’ searching study of our message to the citizen (her analysis 
| of the Bible teaching about the power of the State will need careful 
» reading and pondering) ; and the Bishop of Sheffield’s paper on a Church 
in action, which brought us face to face with the problems of evangelism 
-in a scientific and technological age. If Minneapolis was an Anglican 
family gathering in which we were sumptuously entertained by out 
} generous American hosts, we were none the less reminded of the des- 
)perate needs of men and women everywhere, and wete continuously 
| made aware of Christ’s direct and inescapable call to us to witness for 
} Him and to serve those for whom He died—in Kurunagala and Kala- 
'mazoo, Alaska and Alexandria, Lagos and Liverpool. 

_ What sort of report issued from the discussion of these topics ? 
| Not, of course, a carefully considered theological statement, but at any 
tate “a short account of our thinking ” which we believe merits serious 
} examination. 
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We emphasized that “truly to be an Anglican is to combine within 
oneself both Catholic and Protestant traditions in a dynamic relation- 
ship,” and that “a like expression of these different emphases should 
characterize the life of every diocese.” 

The Congtess identified itself with the Lambeth Appeal of 1920 and 
re-affirmed the Lambeth Quadrilateral. It gave whole-hearted support 
to the World Council of Churches, and called for an official evaluation 
by all Anglican churches of the situation as it is developing in the 
Church of South India, so that we may have “ an informed understanding 
of this courageous venture in reunion.” 

The Congtess rejected all proposals for more centralized organization, 
but it drew final attention to the links already existing for the mainten- 
ance of the unity of the Anglican Communion, the Cycle of Intercession, 
St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, The East and West Review and Pan- 
Anglican, and the Advisory Council on Missionary Strategy—of which, 
incidentally, the Archbishop made a report on the closing day. 

In the sphere of worship, Minneapolis reaffirmed the basic principles 
of the Book of Common Prayer; it asserted that, “ while varieties in 
forms of worship are legitimate in our Communion, the degree of 
vatiation should not be such as to disturb our unity”; it appealed 
for obedience to lawful authority; and commended the Liturgical 
Revival with its stress on the Parish Communion. 

Mote expository preaching of the Bible was called for, and the need 
for an instructed and keen laity was stressed. The Christian standard 
of marriage was reaffirmed and a strong appeal made for adequate 
housing. In the sphere of race, the Congress came out strongly against 
discrimination inside and outside the Church: 


““We should welcome people of every race at any service con- 
ducted by a priest or layman of any ethnic origin and bring them 
into the full fellowship of the congregation and its organizations.” 


Finally, the Congress spoke of partnership between the oldet and 
the younger churches and of witness by all Christians. ‘“ We ate called 
to a life of absolute commitment and sacrifice... we must learn the 
language of out contemporary world so that we may make the eternal 
truth of the Gospel intelligible to the men of our time. . . . Christians 
must show forth the love of Christ in theit concern for those less privi- 
leged than themselves.” God’s call to the Sacred Ministry must be 
placed squarely before young men, but all were called to be witnesses, 
not only in what is technically called “ Church work,” but in all the 
wotk of the world’s life. 

So we left Minneapolis for our various destinations. We had caught 
a new vision of our oneness in Christ ; we had enjoyed the fellowship 
of the Anglican Communion and understood mote of its richness and 
diversity ; we had much indeed for which to thank God. But He had 
also challenged us—and Minneapolis will count in the history of our 
Communion just in so fat as we take to heart what He said to us there 
and as the whole Church seeks to translate its message into terms of 
deanery and parish and individual, 
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PROBLEMS OF TRAINING 
MEN FOR THE MINISTRY 
IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


By JOHN V. TAYLOR* 


from Africa, and every year a greater number of these strange and 
musical names adorns the pages of that famous work. Behind 
these names lies a tale of vision and fortitude on the part of those pioneers 
who believed in an African ministry for an African church at a time 
when most missionary policy was paternalistic and mission-centred. 
From their faith the Churches of the present generation have reaped a 
_ harvest of theological colleges and Bible-schools spread across West and 
East Africa, training ministers of every standard, from the most junior 
catechist in charge of a single bush-church to university graduates 
training for the priesthood. The harvest, indeed, is embarrassingly 
abundant as far as the numbers of institutions is concerned, and the time 
has come when, as good farmers, the churches must ruthlessly cut down 
the quantity of their training-centres in order to produce the quality 
|that the times demand. Tihe range of the different institutions is so 
_ wide that it would be almost impossible, and quite valueless, to generalize 
about them all, so that for the purposes of this article the huge number 
of lower level Bible-schools is being omitted and only the problems of 
otdinands’ training are considered. 
The Problem of Finance—The support of European tutors at the theo- 
logical colleges is still generally the responsibility of the missionary 
societies, but apart from this the main burden of maintaining the colleges 
falls upon the local churches. Such institutions are not eligible for the 
large government grants that ordinary educational establishments receive ; 
they are therefore, in many areas, the only boarding establishments for 
adult training supported entirely by the church, and in such cases they 
ate often the most costly single item of expenditure in the church’s 
budget. The cost of maintenance and equipment is rising steeply and 
the more qualified African staff require higher salaries. Moreover, every 
‘time the desired objective is reached of replacing a European by an 
African tutor a salary that was found by a missionary society becomes 
instead a burden on the local church. There are two schools of thought 
-tegarding the methods of supporting the theological training, that which 
favours a fee-paying basis and that which would make the whole support 
stem from a diocesan or other central fund. The former depends ‘upon 
some small source of income, an endowment or the profits from church 
land or business, to pay for some of the constant overheads, while the 
‘remaining costs are divided on a per capita basis and charged as fees to 
be paid by the parish or deanery or area which is sending the candidate. 
* The Rev. John V. Taylor is Principal of the Bishop Tucker Memorial College, 
Uganda. 
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The collection of such fees often proves very difficult and the candidate’s 
home area is frequently reluctant to pay sufficiently for his personal 
needs, such as his personal allowance or his travelling money, and this 
tesults in considerable hardship and injustice such as a more educated 
type of man is not prepared to endure. Those who favour this method, 
however, argue that in spite of such stringency the district which has 
paid fees will take more interest in, and care of, its candidates both 
during their training and afterwards when they go out into a parish and 
requite transport or housing. In support of the centralized fund it is 
atgued that the college itself has greater security inasmuch as its needs 
can morte easily be made known and provided through consultation with 
a central body. This method also ensures to every candidate the true 
sense of belonging to the whole church and releases him from parochial 
claims to become available for service wherever he is most needed. 
Whichever of these methods is in force the urgent need for a higher 
standard of training and a better equipped ministry is putting great 
financial burdens upon churches which have in many cases lost the habit 
of generous Christian giving that marked their earlier days. So new 
ways of organizing the churches’ income, new projects for developing 
the churches’ land and property, are being explored, and a more serious 
sense of Christian responsibility is being recovered. 

The Problem of Supply—Certain of the missionary societies from the 
start demanded a high standard of education for African clergy, but for 
the most part these were the ones that maintained a largely European 
priesthood for the longest time. Where the policy of building up an 
indigenous ministry was most readily accepted the educational standard 
of the clergy has tended to remain low long after Africans entering the 
other professions have achieved high-school and university standards. 
Herein lies a very grave danger. Nothing, of course, can take the place 
of holiness of life and devotion to Christ in the minister; academic 
prowess without that may be a menace rather than a blessing. But 
to-day it is a case of “ these ye should have done and not to have left 
the other undone.” Indeed, in view of the painfully low salary of the 
clergy, there is more probability of finding the true spiritual gifts in one 
of the “ rich young men ” who offer themselves at such sacrifice than in 
many of the ill-educated villagers for whom ordination represents a 
solid increase of salary and status. Certainly it is becoming ever more 
obvious that a minister with little or no formal schooling, however 
devoted, is unable to understand the problems and needs of the young 
educated laymen in his flock or to bring to his conduct of worship or 
his preaching of the Word those gifts of imagination and initiative which 
a wider reading and knowledge of the world might have awakened. 

The problem of finding more educated men for the African ministry 
must be tackled along four lines. First there must be improvement of 
the salaries offered to clergy. This should never reach the point at 
which real sacrifice ceases to be a primary element in the acceptance of 
this vocation, for the pastor should not be too remotely above the level 
of the majority of his people. But the educated young African has 
adopted standards of diet and hygiene for his family which he knows to 
be right and of which he is not prepared to be deprived. He carties 
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also cettain inescapable responsibilities towards his relatives in virtue of 
the financial contribution they have made in the past towards the expense 
of his education. Though, as a clergyman, he will be unable to do as 
- much for them as they have probably hoped for, yet loyalty will demand 
that he fulfils some of these obligations in the support of widowed 
_ telatives or the payment of children’s school-fees. Besides these things 
the educated candidate for the ministry knows that one of the things he 
is bringing into the service of Christ is his knowledge and his reading, 
and he has a duty to himself and to the Church to keep his mind alive 
with books and papers, so that he expects to be able to afford to buy a 
' minimum of these things after his ordination. If it is agreed that these 
are genuine grounds for providing a higher salary for such men, the 
question immediately arises whether the higher salary should be paid 
| only to those who need it on these grounds, or to all clergy alike. Most 
_ churches would hesitate to introduce two levels of pay for their clergy 
with all the evils that might follow such a step; and yet a salary that is 
the barest minimum for an African graduate with all his responsibilities 
would spell luxury to some of the simpler village pastors. Probably the 
solution lies in a common basic salary rate, with some system of responsi- 
| bility allowances for certain jobs in the church. 
A second means of increasing the supply of more educated men for 
| the ministry must be the improvement of the training offered at the 
| theological colleges. A man who has passed through a university or 
» teached the top class of his secondary school will be unlikely to offer 
| himself for a profession the entrance into which he knows to be of a 
) standatd far below what he has already attained. He has learned to 
(| compate his academic attainment with the levels demanded in English 
' schools and colleges, and if he knows himself to be capable of learning 
| Greek, for example, he will feel cheated if the church cannot offer him 
\ the facilities to do so in his training for the ministry. In the experience 
' of the author when he has approached African undergraduates with 
) the suggestion of the call to the ministry they wanted to know where 
» they would have to be trained more often than what they would be paid. 
_ Thirdly there is a need for active recruitment in the senior schools 
) and universities. Obviously there is a danger here, and to address an 
appeal for ministerial service to young men who have as yet no personal 
| knowledge of the salvation of Christ is to put the cart sadly before the 
- horse. And yet, in very many cases there have been converted and 
« convinced Christian laymen to whom such a vocation had never occurred 
+ until the suggestion was put to them by a schoolmaster or a missionary. 
» In a culture where the element of personal initiative in the choice of a 
- career is smaller than with us we should probably be less diffident in 
|| allowing ourselves to be the means by which the calling of God comes 
| to others. It is the author’s experience that a large majority of the 
» otdinands that he has known in the last nine years owed their vocation 
| to the suggestion of another Christian. 

| The fourth step towards increasing the supply of younger men for 
» the ministry must be a change of mind and attitude among the older 
)| clergy. Too often these older men are unsympathetic towards their 
‘| younger and better educated brethren, and while this is understandable 
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it should warn the church against leaving the destinies of the younger 
too much in the hands of their elders. Salaries should be paid to every 
minister from a central office rather than through the local senior clergy ; 
appointments should be made always in consultation with the man con- 
cerned and never by the arbitrary ruling of a body of older clergy. 
Newly ordained deacons should be sent to work under carefully selected 
ptiests who have the necessary sympathy and ability to train younger 
men; and at this stage in a church’s development there should be 
particularly close and direct relationships between the Bishop and his 
individual clergy, so that a young man may feel that he can bring his 
problems and also his aspirations and his new ideas to his Bishop for 
consultation. At the same time the greatest tact and sympathy is called 
for in bringing home to the older clergy, in whose hands the success or 
failure of any scheme is bound ultimately to rest, the reasons why younger 
men and new methods are needed in the church to-day. Where such 
steps have not been taken the author has met several tragic cases of 
young educated men who had offered themselves for the ministry leaving 
the work during the early stages of training because they felt that they 
were not welcome and their gifts were not going to be made use of. 
Problems of Deployment.—In view of what has already been said it will 
be clear that a higher quality of training must be made available at some, 
at least, of the ordination colleges in West and East Africa. For some 
time to come this will entail the recruitment of more and better European 
theological teachers to assist their African colleagues on the staffs of 
these colleges. Bishop Howells of Nigeria has appealed at the Minne- 
apolis Congress for leaders and teachers from the West to man the 
African theological colleges so that the challenge of the new age can 
be met. Probably every diocese of West and East Africa would give 
this task the priority above all other missionary work. Realism insists, 
however, that it is impossible to recruit a first class group of theologians 
for every theological centre at present training men for ordination. 
In West Africa the principle of diocesan colleges has been abandoned 
and concentration on one or two centres serving several dioceses has 
made better staffing possible with very great profit. But in East Africa 
the Anglican Church is very reluctant to lose any of its diocesan colleges 
ot to concentrate its resources in one centre for higher grade training 
with the result that its European and African personnel is stretched to 
the utmost and, carrying heavy burdens of administration, has no oppor- 
tunity for study or research or even for that degree of personal tuition 
which all believe to be desirable for their students. ‘The issue, how- 
ever, is not as simple as it seems, and the present policy of the East 
African dioceses is not wholly dictated by a reactionary possessiveness 
towards cherished institutions. Centralization of training can only be 
achieved at the cost of contact with local vernaculars, and though ordin- 
ation training is beginning to move out of the vernacular level into an 
English-speaking standard there is a strong feeling among the theo- 
logical teachers in East Africa that even if all the ordinands were university 
graduates there should always be a constant reference to the main vernacu- 
lars in the course of theological training. Academically this could be 
achieved at a centralized college by ensuring that each of the main 
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vernaculars in the area concerned was known to one or other of the 
college tutors so that each student could do a part of his written and 
discussion work in a vernacular similar to his own and so be compelled 
at evety stage to relate the ideas which he absorbed in English to the 
language and the thought-pattern in which he would be called upon to 
express them in the future. But practical pastoralia in the villages 
surrounding the college, preaching and Sunday School experience, seem 
to be almost impossible for all except those students who already know 
the local vernacular. It is the author’s conviction, however, that with 
determination even these difficulties could be overcome. He has known 
men from the Sudan and from Northern Rhodesia who in their second 
yeat of training have got a sufficient grasp of Luganda to be able to 
preach and visit in villages surrounding their theological college in 
central Uganda. 

In the future the sub-division of the present large dioceses into smaller 
dioceses will produce a situation in which the whole conception of 
diocesan colleges will no longer be relevant. Before that happens there 
is an urgent need for a planned realignment of theological training which 
| will look beyond the immediate situation and give a bold appraisal of 
_ the potential developments of the next thirty years. Provision will have 
| to be made for the continuation of ordination training at the vernacular 
) level, either through maintaining vernacular centres in all the main 
| areas, or by running occasional courses in the different vernaculars at 
| the centres where English-speaking training is the norm. The English- 
_ speaking colleges will have to be planned on a non-diocesan basis and 
. agreement reached on the standard of entry demanded at each one so as 
| to meet the Church’s need for clergy and at the same time provide a 
| standard that will attract the more highly qualified men. Finally the 
| relationship between the universities’ theological faculties and the ordin- 
) ation colleges must be worked out, and some decision reached concern- 
| ing the place of training in England in relation to the over-all scheme. 
The preceding paragraph gives far too cut-and-dried an impression 
_ of planning to be realistic. The contrariness of Africa and the ad hoc 
» manner in which the Church of God is always guided by the Spirit to 
) take her next step will guarantee that nothing so neat and tidy will take 
: place. But some degree of planning and consultation is a clear responsi- 

Bility, The 1950 Report of Bishop Stephen Neill made very positive 
‘ proposals that must still be under consideration, and the more recent 
investigations stemming from Edinburgh House will provide further 
+ guide-posts. Conferences between the staffs of training colleges are 
s needed besides the consultations of the Bishops to work out the best 
) ways of using the available resources with the minimum of waste. 
The Problem of Interpretation —Something has already been said of the 
« conviction of theological teachers in East Africa that contact with the 
» vernacular ought not to be lost at any level of theological training. 
| This conviction arises from an awareness of the ever-present problem 
of interpretation. Lest there be the slightest suspicion that this sense 
\ of difficulty arises from a latent attitude of superiority towards the 
') African mind and its language, let it be made clear at once that the 
| problem exists acutely on our own doorstep in the lack of accord 
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between the language and thought-form of classical theology and those 
of the ordinary, educated, semi-scientific Englishman. Every science 
has its own terms of reference and it is possible to carry on the whole 
process of learning and thinking within the vacuum of those terms. 
But such sealing off of study and thought becomes intolerable when it 
is believed that the subject of study is also the Word of Life. At present 
the Church in the West has hardly begun to be sufficiently aware either 
in her proclamation or in her worship of the immense problem of inter- 
ptetation that now confronts her. 

In Africa until fairly recently the burden of interpretation lay largely 
upon the missionaries in their preaching and teaching, in their transla- 
tion of the Bible and the Prayer Book and of Christian hymns and other 
books. ‘The pitfalls in their task are only just beginning to be recog- 
nized, and how successfully they overcame them only time can show. 
The modern missionary, entering into their labours, is far less involved 
in the effort to interpret. He assumes that the vernacular words he 
learns from the dictionaty actually convey the meaning of their English 
equivalents, and that the simple logic of his sermons accords with the 
thinking in the minds of his hearers, and there are few who will dis- 
illusion him. 

The real burden of interpretation to-day rests on the shoulders of the 
African priest or teacher, and of those Europeans who have a share in 
training him in theology. If, as is now increasingly the case, he learns 
his theology in English there is a very real danger that he will fully 
succeed in mastering the most advanced ideas within the vacuum of the 
terms of Western thought and the English language, and never be able 
even to think of those ideas, let alone expressing them, in the idiom of 
his own language and the patterns of his people’s thinking. At every 
stage of training the process of learning the Western idea must be 
followed by the far more arduous process of assimilation and digestion ; 
and in this process the European who has no knowledge and use of his 
student’s vernacular, or one related to it, can do nothing to help. The 
solution of this problem can only come over long years of humble and 
patient experiment; but by steadily endeavouring to send out men 
trained in Western theology who have not yet lost touch with African 
thought and language, we may one day, by the grace of God, produce 
the genuinely creative African theologian which the Church in Africa 
so urgently awaits. Meanwhile there is the desperate need for books 
for ordinands and clergy written by “interpreters”? who know the 
people and the situation; the writing of such books by European 
teachers in collaboration with African colleagues might in itself be a 
most rewarding venture in interpretation 

The Problem of Relevance——The final problem is perhaps the most 
profound of them all; but it raises such a variety of questions that 
here it can only be hinted at. Hitherto theological training centres in 
Africa have mainly been reproductions of such institutions as we know 
them in Europe with little consideration of the historical evolution of 
the Western pattern or its relevance to the African Church. In many 
of the centres in West and Hast Africa there have been courageous 
attempts to answer some of these basic questions: “If our clergy are 
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married men should our theological colleges be modelled on the funda- 
mentally monastic pattern we have taken for granted? If the training 
of wives with their children is to be part of the college how deeply are 
the needs of the women to shape the pattern of the life of the college, 
for example in the times of worship and of classes? If the clergy are 
for the most part to serve in rural communities how much of their 
training should aim to equip them to be the village leaders with regard 
to rural development, and how much of worship and of study can 
legitimately be geared to the rhythms of rural life? As more academic- 
ally capable candidates offer for the ministry how much time can they 
afford from book-work for the more practical sides of the training ? 
And in terms of a more far-reaching economy how can they afford not 
to be practically equipped for the demands of an African parish ? How 
can we maintain in the colleges the precious discipline of the daily 
Offices or of a similar liturgical framework and at the same time face 
with realism the question of the relevance of ‘ 1662” to central Africa 
to-day ? How much experiment and creative thinking about ways of 
worship can we allow in the colleges while remaining loyal to the very 
conservative local churches we exist to serve? In lands where it is 
frankly impossible to think and not think politically, how should we 

_ train the future clergy to watch through the eyes of Christ the political 
travail of their nations? How can men be trained, without entering 

into the political conflict, yet to avoid giving the impression that the 
people of God have nothing to say about such things ?” 

Finally, underlying all these questions, is a deeper question, for the 
| most part never asked, yet increasingly demanding consideration, which 
is this: In this generation, and in Africa, what ought a priest to be ? 
_ Are we to strive still to produce from the theological colleges of West 
and East Africa the familiar Jack-of-all-trades of the English parish ? 
Is he relevant, and is he even possible? For in Africa, be it remem- 
_bered, his multi-lateral versatility must be even more diverse than it is 
here athome. Or have we to re-think the nature of the Spirit’s diversity 
_ of operation and to plan our training on the basis of “ some prophets, 
-some evangelists, some pastors, some teachers”? Is the parochial 
_ system the best for equatorial Africa in the twentieth century ? What, 
in fact, is the end-product of our training to be? The question may 
seem so remote as to be fantastical, yet the second half of this century 
. may prove it to be one on whose answering the existence of the Church 


in Africa depends. 
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EDUCATION IN KENYA | 
TO-DAY 
By THE BISHOP OF MOMBASA 


ENYA is a country roughly four times the size of England and 
Wales, sitting, as it were, astride the Equator, on the east coast 
of Africa. It has an African population of well over 5,000,000, 
a small European population—round about 50,o0o—and an Asian popu- 
lation in part composed of the historic Arab occupants of the coastal 
strip, and in much larger part composed of more recent migrants from 
India and Pakistan. ‘The European population, which has grown quite 
considerably in recent years, has now accepted the fact that it is right for 
its children to be educated within the country itself. It is a sign that 
the European population regards itself as Kenyan rather than as so- 
journers and wayfarers in a land from which they will retire at perhaps 
a not too far distant future. Twenty-five years ago it was customary 
for a man to have his family out there until the children were five, six, 
or seven, and then send them home to England to school. The result 
was the children were in the hands of their guardians, and father and 
mother became very distant to them. When they met them on leave, 
there was a long period before family relations were established, and 
Uncle Joe or Aunt Flossie or whoever was the guardian was the person 
they turned to for advice. And all the while the children were hating 
the country because it was that which kept their parents from them and 
split up their home. 

The real change came with the Second World War. It then became 
quite impossible to send children home, even if you wished to. There 
was a considerable extension of school provision, and children now are 
able to take their education in schools which are of three kinds: govern- 
ment provided, private schools, and, apart from the Roman Catholic 
Convent schools, one of our own Anglican girls’ schools. The change 
in attitude largely is, of course, very marked. Kenya is their home, 
and the life of the Kenyan European school-child is in no way different 
from the life of a child in Great Britain going to boarding school and 
coming home for the holidays. It is important that that fact should be 
kept in mind as part of the background. 

The African population, described by the statisticians as reaching the 
end of its emergent development phase, has got some characteristics 
statistically which ate of interest from an educational point of view—a 
very high birth-rate and a high death-rate—but now a falling death-rate— 
a population of which roughly half is under the apparent age of sixteen, 
and almost exactly a quarter of that five million is between the ages of 
six and sixteen ; that is to say, the ages for which it would normally be 
reckoned that full and ultimately compulsory educational provision would 
have to be made. Thirdly, the steadily-growing Asian population. 

As part of the background to the contemporary situation in Kenya 
there is always the Emergency. ‘This is not the place to attempt to give 
an analysis of the Mau Mau terror, its jealousies, and what the aftermath 
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of it all is to be, but I am becoming increasingly convinced that the 
terror, brutality and obscenity of the Mau Mau terror is not a reversion 
to pagan savagery. I believe that those aspects of the emergency have 
allied themselves with the rising tide of African nationalism, but this 
horrible part—the dastardly part—of the Mau Mau terror represents, 
or may be found to represent, a kind of tribal psycho-neurosis rather 
than primitive savagery. I would associate it with a breakdown ona mass 
plane under, perhaps, the delayed consequences of the impact of western 
secularism on the ordered life of an African tribe. ‘That is, if that be found 
to be true, a thing which has some important bearing on some of the things 
that have to be said about the educational future of life in Kenya to-day. 

One of the objectives of Mau Mau terrorist activity in certain parts of 
the country has been a dead-set against educational activity. The treat- 
ment meted out to schools has varied in various parts of the country, 
but in the Embu district, which is the district furthest north-east of the 
emergency atea, and the area which has received the full impact of the 
Mau Mau terror, latest of all parts of the emergency area—and I think 
in a more severe form than has been experienced elsewhere, they have, 
with dogged persistence, set about burning all schools and churches. 
When I was last on safari in those parts, fifty schools had been burned 
out—twenty-six of them Anglican schools. There have been many 
mote since—indeed there is scarcely a school which has not been either 
partially or wholly destroyed by fire. 

Side by side with the destruction of schools there has been a loss of 
teachers. Sixty-three were lost to the services of schools in 1953 in this 
particular area. It is one of the five areas into which the emergency 
area divides itself. Eleven teachers have been detained as Mau Mau 
adherents, nineteen as suspects are now no longer considered fit to 
teach, five had, at the time I collected these statistics, been murdered. 
There have been more since. Several have been slashed, but have not 
been killed, and unfortunately rendered unfit for duty. On the other 
hand, over and against that number, in the sixty-three, a few have tren- 
dered such outstanding service that they have only been lost to teaching 
because they have been offered, and accepted, posts as chiefs. Now, in 
spite of all this, at the beginning of this year, in that particular area 
where the Diocese has one of its teacher-training centres, there was to be 
a fresh intake of teachers for training. There were twenty-five places 
and there were eighty applicants for those twenty-five places. 

The church work has continued in spite of these things that have 
been going on. Although one must confess, in certain respects, there 
has been an eclipse of the church—that is to say, its evangelistic activities 
have been considerably curtailed—a number of people who would 
formerly have constituted part of its congregations have for various 
reasons, chiefly in the face of fear, not attended church, yet that work 
has gone on. It was around the little Christian groups—the resistance 
groups that loyally rallied right from the earliest phases of the emergency 
—that one gets all sorts of delightful cameos which almost move one to 
tears, of the dogged persistence of the life of the church when the gates 
of hell have risen against it and have not prevailed. One of our workers 
one Sunday went to visit a place and found that the church had been 
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gutted overnight, but sitting in the charred remains of the church were 
thirty-five little children attending Sunday School. That kind of descrip- 
tion is part of the background against which this which we are now 
going to discuss is set. 

Aside from the emergency, the African educational system was emerg- 
ing from the stage of being like Topsy, and just growing into a phase 
of careful and deliberate planning. There was a committee which was 
appointed in 1949, of which I was Chairman, which was required by the 
terms of its appointment to inquire into the scope of the content and 
methods of African education, its administration and finance, and was 
required to make recommendations. The Report has been branded 
with my name, and there it is. I had the pleasure, shortly after that, of 
telling Mr. Binns, as he then was—he has, I think, since been knighted— 
who came out on a more general inquiry into African education, that 
all sorts of things would be branded with his name, and the teachers 
appointed as a result of his visit would probably be “ Binns’ Belles.” 
The chaps who came out as a result of my Report were “‘ Beecher’s Boys.” 

The local inquiry in Kenya was followed by a much larger-scaled 
inquiry in East and West Africa, and the two Reports were drawn 
together by a meeting which took place in Cambridge the year before 
last, and the big Cambridge Report has now been published. This 
means that the educational planners have got before them what might 
be described as a blueprint for educational development in Eastern and 
Western Africa, and we in Kenya in particular have got our blueprint. 
The pattern of development aims at the achievement of clearly-defined 
stages of certain educational objectives which will enable the school 
system to be the means whereby a sound education is offered to the 
Kenyan child so that he or she is enabled to grow up to live effectively 
in a new Kenyan society which is now being fashioned. 

I believe passionately that unless we create in Kenya an effective 
plural society and by all means have—and this includes the educational 
ptovisions—the members of the several African tribes feeling that they 
ate occupying an honoured and effective part in that plural society, then 
it is just darkness so far as the future is concerned. For what has 
happened is that the Kikuyu people who lived nearest to the centre of 
impact of western secularism have suffered the severest impact of this 
secularism. ‘There is no reason that I can see why the same things in 
all their diversity of nature and significance which have produced the 
Mau Mau emergency in Kikuyu should not, by like token, do the same 
kind of thing with any other tribe unless the members of the several 
tribes which compose the African section of the community are thrown 
effectively and generously into the whole working life of the plural 
society which constitutes the population of Kenya to-day. It is thete- 
fore of the utmost importance that all our planning should have that 
objective in view. 

It involves, as far as African education is concerned, purely from the 
administrative point of view, making very effective our four-year primary 
schools and the teaching in them—the years which cover the first four 
yeats of school life. It means that there must be an increasing number * 
of four-year intermediate schools with the eventual provision of eight 
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years of school life as the norm of educational provision. It will, of 
course, be a very long time before the various tribes of the northern 
frontier are brought within the provisions of an educational system, but 
_as far as the agricultural tribes of the country in the more densely popu- 
lated areas are concerned, we have got to face the very rapid provision 
of effective education for anything from between 600,000 to 750,000 or 
more children, covering a period of eight years. That will make two 
immediate demands, as far as the European contribution to African 
education is concerned. 
_ We have learned some bitter lessons as a result of uncontrolled, un- 
guided, unshepherded, educational activity. In 1929 there grew up a 
system of independent schools. They were founded after there had 
been a difference of opinion between certain members of the Kikuyu 
‘tribe and certain churches. To read the documents of the incorporated 
independent school system is a pathetic thing. They wanted education ; 
they wanted it most passionately. They also wanted that their education 
should be shot through and through with a religious atmosphere, but by 
‘slow degrees that independent school system, unshepherded and un- 
guided, became the tool of nationalist exploitation, and now the inde- 
pendent schools have been proscribed. But there has been alternative 
provision made. The district education boards, and in some cases the 
churches, have been able to take over those schools, and teaching now 
‘continues. But we have learned a bitter lesson that educational activi- 
‘ties, rudderless and pilotless, are among the most dangerous things that 
can be let loose in Africa to-day. 
| Therefore school supervision is of tremendous importance in fashioning 
the whole nature of that most important phase of education in the first 
‘eight years of school life. So, also, is the training of teachers. If the 
teacher is well trained, if his devotion to the nature of his task is clear, 
if he is fired with the devotion of what his people can be in the whole 
life of society of which the African community represents so large a 
part, then he will go into his educational activity and we can with cer- 
tainty hope that the young children who pass through his or her hands will 
be citizens of Kenya to-morrow and share in the whole life of their country. 
_ Side by side with that, of course, there is the development and expan- 
‘sion of secondary educational provision, and its extension to include 
provision for Higher Certificate work. One of the unfortunate things 
at the present time is that university entrance takes place immediately 
following the acquisition of a School Certificate. There are few of us 
‘who would have missed the post-School Certificate phase of our own 
school life, and any who have perforce not had the opportunity and have 
had to forego it, have done so with profound regret. But that is some- 
thing that is being set right, and I hope that at our secondary schools 
there will be that generous expansion of that very important top-level of 
secondary education which will make the subsequent university careers 
of African students who go to Embukerry or elsewhere that much more 
profitable. 

But I cannot pass on without underscoring, as heavily as I can, that the 
major feature of educational development most important for the whole 


of the future life of Kenya is the provision of generous educational 
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facilities for African girls. They have, during this period of the emerg- 
ency in Kikuyu country, been subjected to the most bestial obscenities 
in connection with Mau Mau oath-taking ceremonies, which have 
scatred their souls. I just do not know how many girls have been 
taken away to the forest and then forcibly subjected and made to play 
their part in this vile business, and after a certain period of time have 
just been sent back again to their homes. But more than that, the fact 
that so many women and girls have been pressed into and have accepted 
the pressure of service as food carriers and the like for the terrorist 
gangs indicates how slender was our influence over African womanhood 
in Kikuyu country which, in many ways, was one of the more advanced 
parts of the country at the time the emergency began. 

The fact that from a dietetic point of view, African feeding is very 
bad; the fact that land utilization is still short of what it could be, even 
with the land at present at the disposal of African tribes ; the fact that 
child welfare and ordinary simple domestic crafts are so little advanced 
beyond what they were twenty-five, even fifty, years ago, is an indict- 
ment of chutch and state alike which we must be prepared to accept, 
and having accepted it, resolve that the uplifting of African womanhood 
shall be one of the prime duties of the years that lie ahead. 

We look, therefore, to a considerable expansion of activity of all sorts, 
both in terms of formal schooling and in terms of the extra-curricula 
activities that must take place amongst African womanhood if the 
homes of the future are to be the places where future generations are 
reared generously for the Africa of to-morrow. 

We have already begun on this through mobile units, the first of 
which has been put on the road, followed by the second, and which will 
increase in number up to five, six or seven, according to whether financial 
circumstances permit or not, and through which we hope to make our 
first contacts with areas that have been cut off from the life of the church 
since the emergency began. One of their main features will be an 
approach to African womanhood, though not, of course, through the 
schools in the first instance. 

Finally, in terms of educational planning, there is planned the technical 
college which may well develop into a second university college in East 
Africa in Nairobi. The interesting thing is, it is at that level that a 
plural society is being reflected in the complete multi-racial provision of 
its intake. One is sometimes asked why African children and European 
children or Asian children from the time they are tiny toddlers do not 
go to school together. From the theoretical point of view, of course, 
there is no reason why they should not, but the education of the first 
few years of school life is in the hands of, first, the hearth and home, and 
the babel of languages in Kenya to-day is such that it is only possible 
for the foundation stages of educational provision to take place on this 
fragmented basis of linguistic division. But even more than that, there 
are some who feel this may be a debatable point—the foundation of 
education should be a reflection of community, and in the higher reaches 
of education, the educational institutions should reflect the plural society 
a” the several communities all coming together. 

These are the bare bones of the situation, and those who take part in 
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(educational activity within that framework of administrative develop- 
);ment will be concerned with the solution of the problems which the 
) current situation presents concerning the content and objective of the 
/,educational programme. We have got to re-think this, not for the African 
4)community alone. If my rather scant reading of current educational dis- 
») cussion and debate is a pointer which I have interpreted aright, it would 
); seem that for all communities in all places, this matter of educational con- 
): tent and objective and all those concerned, so to speak, with the philo- 
) sophy of education has, in fact, got to be re-thought, and having been 
+ re-thought, the life of the school, to a certain degree, has to be re-fashioned. 
_ In a much more humble way, I have found myself from time to time 
) meeting with groups of African teachers and Asian schoolmasters, and 
/ European teachers, too, and we find ourselves with a certain community 
| of understanding about one or two things which may perhaps be worth 
| mentioning, although they are almost platitudes. In those early stages 
>, we have got to be absolutely certain that the disciplines of life are really 
| taught and adequately learned. I am quite appalled at the breakdown 
in fundamental discipline in the world in which I have been living. I 
| take it that others may have felt the same way about other parts of the 
) world. Right in the early stages of our educational activity we have 
‘| got to re-learn the dignity of work. Hard work, and more hard work ; 
| but balancing that, to learn the use of our leisure. How few people can 
‘) occupy themselves if the switch of the radio breaks, or something else 
) like that cuts them off from organized leisure! And, more than that, 
' the responsibilities of citizenship—I have a vision of some of those 
things forming a core of our educational activity in the Kenya of to-day 
| and to-morrow, and all of these things being discharged in a sense that 
|) we ate the Children of God, with our life a continual act of worship, as 
» we undertake the responsibility of trusteeship which Almighty God has 
' conferred upon us, and seek to fulfil them. 
' Now, this is very important in Kenya at the present time, because 
) there is a new eta, as it were, of educational activity just begun. In the 
‘early stages of the life of the country, particularly as far as African 
) education is concerned, the initiative for the institution of schools and 
their development lay almost exclusively with the missionary church. 
) As that expanded, it became increasingly clear that the church was 
‘unable to retain a monopoly of educational activity, and so the central 
and local government became more and more interested in the develop- 
ment of educational activity and founded more and more schools. With 
‘this consequence: that there was a dichotomy, and a great gulf set 
‘ between the one and the other. This was a church school, that a govern- 
‘ment one. That was Christian education, that was just education ; and 
it had certain serious consequences. The one was played off against 
_the other, and the teaching profession itself took part in this rather 
unfortunate game. If a teacher for any reason lost his job because of a 
‘ moral Japse in a church school, he would shrug his shoulders and go to 
: this other school and say, “ Of course, these people have no morals,” 
and the consequence of this was considerable bewilderment. The 
African community found itself just at a loss to understand what all 
this was about. But that has now ceased. 
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I said to out Director of Education when this new phase was being 
worked out that I considered that the step he was about to take was the 
most important step that had been taken in the whole history of African 
education from the days when it first began. He said, “I feel that we 
have got to present African education as an integrated working whole.” 
In this Report, one of the best witnesses who appeared before us said, 
“ Our education must be an inseparable compound of our Faith and of 
our learning.” The Cambridge Report.said the same. Our Director 
of Education said “ Let us put that into practice. I see no reason why 
the State-provided school should not be just as Christian as the one 
which is provided by the church—indeed, I want it to be. And I feel 
we ate doing a disservice to this country unless we make it so.” And 
so, for the last year or so, the Director of Education in Kenya has been 
using every opportunity that has come his way of making it clear both 
to his administrative staff as well as to the teaching profession as a whole 
that it is Christian education which must be offered to the peoples of 
Africa to-day, without distinction or difference between a school pro- 
vided by the church or a school provided and maintained by the State— 
always, of course, saving those rights that any pupil has at any school 
of absenting himself from religious instruction with which he or his 
patents are not in sympathy. But he felt that the rehabilitation of 
education involved the provision of a sense of man’s divine call as part 
and parcel of the whole life and atmosphere of the school. 

Circulars have gone out and have been wonderfully well received by 
members of the government teaching service. ‘There is to be a voca- 
tional school next Christmas at which the consequences of this decision 
are to be hammered out in intimate detail by the government staffs of 
the several schools. And this is now the principle on which African 
education is being developed. Side by side with it there is a unification 
of the teaching profession going on so that there is freedom of move- 
ment from one school to the other without loss of status or tights or 
privileges or anything else. ‘There has been the immediate establishment 
of a professional standards committee so that on moral issues, for example, 
it is no longer possible to play off one school against another, or one 
school system against another. ‘There is always, of course, the problem 
of the non-Christian. One must always respect the intimacies and 
ptivacies of a man’s own religious convictions, and in Muslim schools or 
the schools of the several Asian communities that will be done. But 
the implication of this is that in schools of all races, a teacher who is a 
Christian will be encouraged to teach as a Christian, and in the spirit of 
his ot her Faith, and that is probably far more important, even, than the 
religious instruction lesson which he or she may give. 

It means that so far as educational activity for all communities in the 
country is concerned, there is a rehabilitation of the religious principle 
in education taking place in Kenya to-day. In my opinion this is one 
of the most profoundly important things that has taken place in the 
twenty-seven years I have been out there. But it presents a new chal- 
lenge to the church. For service in all types of school there will be 
required men and women who will come to Kenya fired with the spirit 
of service, something to give to Africa while there is an opportunity to 
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give it. And whether it be for the schools which ate operated under 
the egis of the churches and the missionary societies, or whether it be 
for services in the education department on the staff of the self-governing 
schools with their own boards of governors, there is this challenge to 
the church, and the question is: can we meet it ? 

When I returned to this country I found myself confronted with some 
suddenness with the contemporaty situation in the teaching world—a 
gtoss shortage of teachers everywhere, and a considerable difficulty in 
persuading men and women to leave their present jobs for a post over- 
seas, with all its uncertainties and the unknowing future. But I look 
at the placards and see that there is uncertainty and unknowing of 
hydrogen bombs and all the rest of it overhanging us. Why do we 
worry about these things? I was talking to a small group of African 
Christians just before I came back, and they pleaded with me. They 
said “ Tell these people at home who love the Lord Jesus Christ to come 
out and share our difficulties with us, and share our problems with us, 
and share out poverty with us, and they will find that is one of the 
finest things in life they can possibly do. Why won’t they come?” 
And there was a pleading in their voices that I wish I could convey to you. 

They have faced the Mau Mau terror, not knowing if they would be 
there the next morning. Some have gone out into the night and never 
returned, and again, the history of the church has been written in the 
blood of the martyrs, and there is a country that just asks for Christian 
men and women of devotion to go and setve init. So far as the African 
section of our educational interests and activities are concerned, the call 
is for a task force that will come with all the gifts and imagination of 
Christian courage to see to it that the rudder is set and the ship, as it were, 
moves off in the right direction, and in increasing measure the responsi- 
bility will pass to the place where it properly belongs—to the emergent 
African teaching profession. The duty of the task force ended, they will 
carty on the great traditions which are being established and will continue 
to be established through the duties that are fulfilled by that task force. 

There will, of course, be activities for which the church may continue 
to be responsible in a free, direct and intimate kind of way after the 
task force has left—pylons, beacons, of educational experiment and so 
on, continuing beyond the task force period. But there it is. There is 
a tremendous challenge confronting the church at the present time 
to provide graduates for secondary schools, teacher trainers for our 
teacher training institutions, supervisors—men, chiefly—who will be 
ptepared to flog the roads from one village school to another and help 
and encourage village teachers in the development of their work ; women 
of love and devotion who will draw African womanhood around them and 
show them what St. Paul would have called “ that more excellent way.” 

I could place, within the latter part of this year, sixteen or seventeen 
people in key posts in the educational system for which the Anglican 
church alone is responsible. The Presbyterian and Methodist churches 
would require proportionately similar numbers, and the government 
educational service would take, within limits, almost any number—of 
devoted men and women who would come out into this very challenging 
situation and help to build the Kenya of to-morrow. 
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attraction of the country, there is a sense of the abounding 

energy of the Canadian people themselves. It is at the present 
time a place where the young see visions and the older people share 
their dreams. Indeed, it was a very elderly citizen who, soon after the 
writer atrived, enthusiastically and at length spoke of the possibilities 
of the country. Undoubtedly Canadians have a complete confidence in 
the future. They work hard and the results are seen. ‘There has been 
a little talk recently of a recession—perhaps an overflow of anxiety from 
the United States. This, however, is not a serious factor at the present 
time, and while it is true that the unemployment index was slightly 
higher this Spring, this simply means that Canada’s post-war expansion 
has ceased being phenomenal and is settling into a steadier but none the 
less confident pace. The President of the Rotary Club, speaking in 
Montreal, has expressed what is the general feeling that there is no 
danger of a serious setback “in any appreciable length of time ”’ and 
that, in the immediate years ahead the country may look forward to 
continued and indeed striking progress. Certainly great development 
in Canadian industrial and agricultural life is taking place. The new 
undertakings in Northern Quebec, in British Columbia, in the North 
West territories and the Yukon, are indications of the great industrial 
activity which is going on. The commencement of the final stage of 
the St. Lawrence Waterways Scheme will lead to further remarkable 
development. This is not the place to describe such development but 
simply to say that new growth is presenting new opportunities. 

Such a situation faces the Church with a strong challenge, and to 
answer it fully will strain the resources of the Canadian Church. Once 
or twice a responsible leader posed the query whether the English 
Societies had withdrawn their support a little too soon but, on the other 
hand, hastened to express what is undoubtedly the general feeling of 
Churchmen, that they would not have it otherwise, believing that it is 
fully time that the Canadian Church should itself meet all its responsi- 
bilities. They feel that while money from outside sources might prove 
a tempting and immediate help, in taking the long view it will be very 
much better if such help is not forthcoming. This simply emphasizes 
the fact that those who are responsible for the Church’s work realize 
that it is no easy task which faces them in meeting the present challenge. 

The statement that such a challenge may strain the resources of the 
Church in Canada may cause a little surprise in some quarters, for a 
country which is regarded as prosperous is supposed to be able to meet 
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easily every financial commitment. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that what the nation can command from the pockets of all its 
citizens irrespective of their religion or politics, is something quite 
different from what the Church can ask from her own faithful members ; 
and the membership of the Church of England in Canada stands third 
in numbers. The Roman Catholic Church and the United Church are 
far stronger and are progressing rapidly. It must also be remembered 
that the Church of England in Canada, with one or two exceptions, has 
no endowments, and all undertakings must be met by the contributions 
of her members at the present time. 

What, then, is the task of the Church? First, it is responsible for 
catrying on the work in new and growing towns and cities. Such 
growth has been rapid. An area in Toronto, for instance, over which 
one recalls running a ctoss-country race, is now central enough to be 
nearly “down town.” Beyond are typical new districts. This means 
that not only must the ministry of the parishes be supported fully, but 
also in these new districts Churches, halls and rectories must be erected. 
This is a task which has been fulfilled, on the whole, very well, but it is 
a need which is constant, for with present development, no sooner has 
one district been provided for than a similar need arises elsewhere. 

There is also a responsibility to care for the scattered communities in 
the missionary Dioceses. ‘The Church must be ready also to take the 
opportunities presented by new and sometimes sudden developments in 
these dioceses. A factor of no little importance in this connection is 
the size of the country. The late Archbishop Matheson of Rupertsland 
once said, “ The difficulty with this country of ours is geography—we 
have too much of it!” and thinking of the Church’s work, there is still 
much truth in that statement; the difficulties of distances, terrain and 
climatic conditions are factors to be reckoned with in every diocese, and 
particularly in the west. This involves the question of transportation 
for clergy and other workers, and it is a constant problem. The writer, 
having completed nearly three thousand miles of journey by road and 
trail in Western and Northern Canada, can testify to that difficulty. The 
weat and tear suffered by a car over roads that may, in many cases, be 
so called only by courtesy, involves very great cost in simply getting 
from one place to another. In the past this cost has often been a charge 
on the very meagre stipends of the clergy, but it is now realized that this 
is no longer possible if the work is to be done effectively. While such 
expenses have not been entirely removed from the clerical stipends, 
serious efforts are being made to see that this cost is met by the Church 
asawhole. ‘This aid, however, is not yet fully effective. ‘The Board of 
Management of the Missionary Society of the Church of England in 
Canada decided that additional grants might be made for transportation 
in missionary dioceses “ provided there was sufficient surplus from over- 
payments”? to M.S.C.C. In effect the M.S.C.C. increased its share of 
transportation expenses from one-fifth to one-third. It will be seen, 
however, that this increase depends upon over-payment of apportion- 
ments and the extra help cannot be said to rest upon an absolutely 
cettain basis. However, the problem is recognized and no doubt step 
by step the need will be fully met. In the meantime if the individual 
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worker is not to suffer, the missionary diocese will have to find the 
necessaty funds to make adequate provision. a. 
The Church of England in Canada also carries a wide responsibility 
for work among the Indian and Eskimo peoples. Here the Church has 
a fine record, for its missionaries were the first to evangelize these people 
who have been ‘almost entirely members of the Church of England. 
There is some reason, however, for being apprehensive about the future 
of the work. As far as schools are concerned the responsibility for the 
buildings is the Government’s, but it is not always easy to secure imme- 
diate action which is frequently required to maintain and replace buildings. 
The largest Indian School for which the Church is responsible is that at 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. At present the school is housed in old 
war-time buildings, and while a remarkable work is being carried on 
there by an excellent staff and most of the necessary equipment is on 
hand, the buildings are quite inadequate. As far as teachers for these 
schools are concerned there is at the present time a shortage which gives 
cause fot no little concern. Finding Anglican teachers seems to be a 
real problem. In the last Report of the M.S.C.C. this significant para- 
graph may be quoted: “ It must be recorded once again in this Report 
that sufficient Anglican workers are not offering their services for school 
work.” Indeed, the Administration has produced a professionally-made 
colour film known as “ Transition ”’ with a view to publicizing the need 
for workers. Problems of staff, attendance and accommodation in 
several schools have been acute. As a matter of fact a problem of 
staffing can arise where modern buildings and equipment are provided. 
There is some difficulty in finding well qualified engineers to be respons- 
ible for the equipment, and, needless to say, a salary commensurate with 
the qualifications must be provided. In this, as in every other way, the 
increased costs of living are reflected in the budget which must be met. 
There is a matter also about which some apprehension exists, and that 
is the activities of “ Sects,” particularly in the missionary areas. It 
should be noted that both the Roman Church and these Sects are every- 
where active and by no means confine their efforts to those who belong 
to no Church at all. Indeed, in some places it would seem that they 
ate particularly interested in those who own allegiance to the Church 
of England and the recognized’denominations. Some of these Sects seem 
to be amply supplied with funds ; it is presumed in no small measure from 
parent bodies in the United States. This activity of bodies commonly 
known as “sects”? is one of the characteristics of Christian Missions 
to-day in various parts of the world. Certainly from Ontario to British 
Columbia and the Yukon they are infiltrating, and their influence can 
have quite a demoralizing effect, particularly on Indian congregations. 
This is a matter which can be dealt with mote effectively by the Church 
as a whole than by a diocese left to cope with the problem on it own. 
In this connection it is sometimes thought that the name “ Church”of 
England in Canada” is not the best, and can be misleading, particularly 
to newcomers to Canada from countries other than Great Britain. The 
question has been debated by the Church for some time, and the last 
and more recent discussion left the name as it is. There is no doubt 
that “ The United Church of Canada” makes a strong appeal by which 
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that body benefits. This is a question about which an outsider should 
perhaps not express an opinion. It may be said, however, that whatever 
name the Church of England in Canada may adopt it would be helpful 


. if it indicates that the Church is indigenous to the country, as well as 


making clear its status as part of the Anglican Communion. There is 
no doubt some difficulty in finding a name which adequately combines 


_ these two ideas. Popularly, in the meantime, the name “ Anglican” 


oes. 
Thus it will be seen that the Church in Canada faces a heavy task for 
in addition to the work already mentioned it sponsors the Mission to 


. Orientals in British Columbia; that very interesting piece of work 


known as “ The Columbia Coast Mission,” and work among Jews in 
various parts of the Dominion. It also has responsibility for important 
work in India and Japan, and a proposal to assist in Africa has been 
under consideration. Here is seen one valuable result of support given 
to the Church in Canada in the past. It is proper to look forward to the 
time when that Church will bring still more substaintal support to the 
world-wide work. In so far as the Church in Canada is enabled to 
hold the ground within her own borders, increasing the number of self- 
supporting dioceses, will it in good time be possible for her to increase 
the present valuable contribution to a wider work. One remains as 


_ impressed as ever with the remarkable contribution to the Chutch’s life 
| and work made by the Woman’s Auxiliary. 


There is a serious handicap in the shortage of man-power. In some 
of the older dioceses the number of clergy scarcely keeps pace with 


| the need, but it is in a number of missionary dioceses in the West that 


the shortage is most acute. The question has been asked whether 


certain dioceses wete not created too hastily before they were strong 


enough to carry the burden of diocesan organization, and to meet the 


| situation effectively in the field. No doubt there were difficulties in 


providing for episcopal oversight in any other way. Nevertheless the 
situation must be dealt with as it is, and aid should be given in making 


_ available the supply of clergy to the dioceses most in need. For this 
reason it is desired that co-operation with the Church in the mother- 


land should continue, in seeking in this country suitable candidates for 
training for the ministry, as well as younger clergy ready to tackle the 


pioneer posts. Let it be said at once that candidates for training must 
| attain the standard which is required here. In no sense must service 
| in Canada be regarded as a “ back door” to the ministry, and we here 


should display a serious lack of knowledge and understanding to think 


, ot speak of it as such. The work as evetywhere demands men of the 


highest calibre and training. It is a hopeful sign that the Theological 


Colleges are well filled. Here again the cost of maintaining them must 
be found very largely from the Church’s present day resources, In 
‘ this connection it is an encouragement to record the recent decision of 
. the Statutory Council of Emmanuel College, Saskatoon, which has made 


an outstanding contribution to Western Canada, to relieve the C.C.C.S. 
of all financial aid, and to assume full self-support in September, 1954. 
It is desired, however, that, in addition to the growing Canadian entry, 
ptoperly qualified candidates should still be sent from this country for 
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training, and that for the time being they ate sponsored financially by 
providing bursaries. ' ; 

In writing of the present task, despite the manifest difficulties, two 
things encourage good hope. No challenge at the present time is 
sterner than those which have been met in the past, particularly in the 
eatly years of this century when emigrants were pouring into Western 
Canada, often at the rate of 1,000 a day. Then there were needs as 
urgent, and situations every bit as critical, as now. It has been the 
writer’s privilege to be reminded how well the need was then met. To 
take part, for instance, in a service at St. John’s, Lloydminster, is an 
experience particularly stimulating, recalling, as it does, one of the most 
notable and romantic incidents in the story of British settlement ovet- 
seas. ‘Then the never-flagging labours of their chaplain, Bishop Lloyd, 
as he became, saved the Colony from debacle after their leader had failed 
them, and then, sharing their trials and sustaining their courage, estab- 
lished the work of the Church throughout a large part of Saskatchewan. 
The grateful settlers named their first little centre after him, and to-day 
Lloydminster, a town of rapidly growing importance, stands as a reminder — 
of what vision and energy can accomplish. There is no situation to-day 
which will not yield to such faith and initiative. 

Secondly, these great reminders are not lost to the Church in Canada. 
They are alive to their responsibilities and opportunity. The “ Every 
Member Canvass ” is evidence that effort is being made to engage every 
member in the campaign, and to bring greater resources of prayer and 
gift to the work, It should be pointed out that this is a movement first 
of all to deepen spiritual life and an understanding of the Church’s task, 
as well as, eventually, to bring to that task all the material resources 
needed to carry it out. We may be confident that the Church in Canada, 
supported by the prayers of all her brethren, will be enabled to respond 
fully to the call in a time of great opportunity. 
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| T last a History of the Ecumenical Movement has appeated which 
A really covers the ground of this great development in Christian 
history. Published by the S.P.C.K. at 325. 6¢., and edited by 
. Bishop Stephen Neill and Miss Ruth Rouse, its 800 pages include contri- 
| butions by fifteen authorities. The subjects include the study of the 
\ early history of the movement as a concern for unity, going right back 
_ to the beginnings of the Church. From the Reformation onwards its 
| growth through the centuries is dealt with in considerable detail. There 
are special chapters on such subjects as the relation of the Orthodox 
_ Churches and of the Roman Catholic Church to the ecumenical move- 
ment. Of particular interest, in view of the Evanston Assembly, will 
| be Dr. Visser t’Hooft’s account of the growth of the World Council. 
Dr. Bengt Sundkler has written a fascinating chronicle of the events 
| which led up to the formation of the C.S.I. His book, The Church of 
| South India, The Movement towards Reunion, 1900-1947, is published by 
| the Lutterworth Press at 25s. The author skilfully disentangles many 
| threads of correspondence and committee, planning and pioneering, 
interwoven in this unique growing together of Christians. After a 
somewhat lengthy examination of the very early history, the book 
quickens with interest and with a realistic depiction of the people as 
well as the opinions and the traditions involved in the careful and lengthy 
approach to the climax of 1947. 
_ The Church and the Jewish People (Edinburgh House Press, tos. 6d.) is 
edited by Dr. Gote Hedenquist, Director of the International Committee 
on the Christian Approach to the Jews. This is a symposium of articles 
| by distinguished contributors, including the former Chief Rabbi of 
Berlin. The contemporary national and religious trends in Judaism are 
| carefully reviewed. So, too, is the whole problem of the Christian 
\ approach to the Jewish people, its nature, its terms and its methods. 
The missionary concern dominates the book as a whole and it should 
help to draw attention to this essential part of the total Christian mission 
'which is all too frequently neglected and lacking in the interest, the 
| prayer and the support which it deserves. 
_ The S.C.M. Press has issued, at 5s., Dr. A. M. Chitgwin’s book on 
| The Bible in World Evangelism. It is a compatatively small work with a 
very large field, attempting as it does to review the relation of the Bible 
to evangelism in the early history of Christianity, at particular periods 
through the centuries and especially in the great missionary movements 
of the last era. But one is further indebted to the author for his examina- 
tion of the use to be made of the new interest in the Bible in modern 
evangelism, whether personal evangelism or in concerted efforts. Those 
concerned with religious education in Church or in school will find a 
wealth of illustrative material in this work. 

Also from the S.C.M. Press (at 4s. 6d.) comes Revival—An Enquiry, by 
‘Canon Max Warten, a penetrating interpretation and assessment of the 
Revival Movement in East Africa, which has had, among its many effects, 
that of strengthening Christianity among the Kikuyu at a time of severe 
| 
| 
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testing and trial. The book throws a valuable light on many of the 
problems of evangelism in East Aftica to-day. 

The General Secretary of the U.M.C.A., Canon G. W. Broomfield, 
has written The Chosen People, or The Bible, Christianity and Race (Long- 
mans, 4s.). It begins with the study of what the Bible has to say about 
racial distinction in relation to its teaching about the Chosen People in 
the Old Testament and the New Israel in the New Testament. Then 
the author considers the real meaning of nationalism and of equality, 
defining the latter not as identity of capacity or function but as equality 
of value in the sight of God. Dr. Broomfield then outlines the implica- 
tions of the biblical teaching for multi-racial society and for social 
relationships. ha 

The UNESCO publishes from time to time important works in its 
two series, ‘““ Monogtaphs on Fundamental Education ” and “ Problems 
in Education,” obtainable from the Stationery Office. The most recent 
of the former are on Social Welfare Work in Jamaica (7s. 6d.) and The 
Progress of Literacy in Various Countries (85. 6d.). Jamaican work has a 
range of treatment which makes it of interest to many concerned with 
fields other than the West Indies, who have to deal with similar problems 
of health, economic conditions, literacy and social behaviour. They will 
be particularly interested in the sections on the Home Improvement Cam- 
paign and on the development of self-help and co-operative organization. 

The other work, on Literacy, is a statistical study of available census 
data since 1900. 

The Training of Rural School Teachers, published at 7s. 6d., deals with 
this subject in relation to Brazil, India, Mexico and the Gold Coast. 
The section on India gives considerable detail of present aims, organiza- 
tion and methods in rural teaching training. The chapters on the Gold 
Coast cover matters of general policy and give detailed consideration to 
the work of the Methodist Training College at Komenda. 

Al Doctor’s Casebook in the Light of the Bible (S.C.M., 16s.), by Dr. Paul 
Tournier, is not strictly a book of missionary report, information ot 
interest. And yet its theme and content are relevant to the total mission 
of the Church to the whole man and especially to all who are concerned 
with medical missions. Dr. Tournier sets out what the Bible has to 
say about many personal aspects of life to-day, particularly those which 
are at the heart of man’s perplexity, his fear, his failure in human relation- 
ships. He has the courage to examine the relevance of the Bible and 
the meaning of life and death, of healing and suffering in modern con- 
ditions. Yet this book is not simply a collection of proof-texts but a 
demonstration of the value of looking at the whole of life with what 
Dr. Tournier so rightly describes as the biblical perspective. __ 

And lastly one of those little books which takes one right inside the 
day-to-day life of the Church in the mission field and does so with humour 
and hope, as well as realism and disconcerting honesty. This is A// in 
a Day’s Work, by the Bishop of Barrackpore, the Right Reverend Ronald 
Bryan, published by the Highway Press at 45. 6d. 
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‘PROBLEMS OF TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 


EDITORIAL 


| T the Conference on Christian Education held by the Overseas 


} 


Council at Winchester in August, attention was focussed on 

problems of technical education as part of the general study 
of “ The School, The Teacher and Society’. The delegates represented 
«the work of Church and of Government in the field of education in 
| Britain and abroad. They were considering the content and methods 
of education in preparing the child and the adolescent for adult life in 
«the community, with reference particularly to areas of the world where 
othe structure and the pattern of the life of the community is under- 
| going rapid change of a social, economic or political nature. 
' These developments pose new problems for education. Not least of 
s\these is the demand of administrations, of commerce and of industry, 
‘for the schools and colleges of a country to produce the technical per- 
‘sonnel of every grade and occupation. The hydro-electric schemes of 
«North India, the Jinja Dam scheme of East Africa, the economic de- 
 velopments in West Africa and in the West Indies, the ever-increasing 
Jindustrial activity in South Africa—all these are having an immense 
“effect on the general life of society, on home life, on moral and social 
ujsanctions. But they also challenge the adaptability of education to meet 
‘the needs of a changing situation while fulfilling its basic purpose of 
“educating the whole child for as much as possible of the whole life 
‘which he will enter, training him to think for himself and to acquire 
9ja sense of values. 
' The Conference began by considering the growth of technical edu- 
j\cation in this country, especially in the post-war period. In regard to 
» Technical Schools for boys and girls up to fifteen years of age, it was 
j\pointed out that these schools have not been, as a whole, put on an 
‘equivalent level to that of the Grammar Schools. Far too many of 
«them share premises with a Technical College or similar institution and 
‘receive their pupils at thirteen for a brief two-year period of training. 
1Yet, it was claimed, in those two years their learning shows an almost 
Jjunbelievable speed and depth, largely because the unnecessary elements 
are trimmed from their curriculum and because the pupils can see clearly 
“the functional value of their subjects. This functional incentive was 
‘\eferred to again in relation to technical education for boys and girls in 
| Britain over fifteen. Here again, a marked increase in learning achieve- 
“ment had been found among pupils attending day-release classes at the 
local technical colleges, often young people who had shown little interest 
in their work during the last year or two of their time in secondary 
«modern schools. Other developments in technical education referred 
to included its encouragement in the curricula of grammar schools and 
» provision in the comprehensive schools. But there was frequent refer- 
sjence to a double tension in regard to technical education and the 
community. 
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The first is that of the attitude of the community to this kind of 
training. Certain sections of society ate intensely interested in it. 
Others, not least educationalists and parents brought up in, or engaged 
in, a more purely academic form of education, regard it as second-grade. 
They tend to leave it to those already interested in this field, or to indus- 
trial and commercial firms who may respond by providing their own 
forms of technical education. 

The result is the second point of tension. This is the result of the 
evident tendency of many engaged in technical education to give it on 
an essentially narrow, functional and utilitarian basis. The product of 
such a training may be technically competent, in a restricted field, to 
contribute to the life of the community. But he is not likely to have 
any breadth of education or outlook, any sense of the community to 
which he belongs, any of that appreciation of the past which will enable 
him to deal with the present, particularly in regard to culture, relation- 
ships and values. 

An enquity into the work of the technical colleges had shown that 
there were three possible ways of dealing with this difficulty. The first 
is by including cultural subjects in the curriculum of technical training. 
A barrier to this lies in the restricted character of the syllabuses for 
professional, trade, craft and similar examinations set by official bodies. 
Greater freedom and variety in this respect would materially assist the 
use of the second method—the teaching of technical subjects in a 
“liberal”? manner, with greater attention to the historical and social 
implications of such subjects. This method requires teachers who are 
not only professionally competent but who also have the “liberal” 
training and understanding of their subject. Furthermore the effective- 
ness of these two means of dealing with the situation would be increased 
if the technical schools and colleges were to set themselves deliberately 
to encourage and develop out-of-school-hours activities of a cultural as 
well as a social nature. 

When the Conference turned to examine the implications of this 
situation in Britain for education in territories overseas, it was clear 
that there were points of contrast as significant as those of comparison. 
In Uganda, for example, where economic development is taking place 
with rapid acceleration, technical education has a long way to go before 
it can hope to meet the demands of a changing society. The “ grammar- 
school” type of education has the eye and ear of the parents and it 
tends to be extremely academic in form and content. Parents regard 
technical training as something to be distrusted, a second-grade sub- 
stitute for the real article of book-learning. Very strong encouragement 
is necessary before full use can be made of the technical secondary 
schools being set up, of the technical courses introduced into the ordin- 
ary secondary schools or the post-primary training courses devised as 
an appendage to primary education. The situation was further com- 
plicated by the amount of time which had to be spent on the teaching 
of English. 

With reference to Nigerian education, it was asserted at the Confer- 
ence that this is also too academic and too Western. Although a great 
expansion of technical education has been planned it is going to be 
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| difficult to make this effective if the present system of education is too 
academic to be able to produce easily and in sufficient quantity the 
) people who can themselves be trained to train others in technical schools 
| and colleges. These are the people who will play an increasingly im- 
| portant part in the life of the community. And it was significant that, 
in regard to technical education in Britain as well as overseas, great 
) stress was laid upon this opportunity which lay before the Church to- 
| day—that of calling, inspiring and training men and women of Christian 
| experience and Christian conviction to take their place as her ambassadors 
and witnesses in this important part of the life of the Community—its 
» technical education. 


; 
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\COLOUR : UNSOLVED PROBLEM OF THE WEST. By Dr. 
i Ben J. Marais. ‘Timmins; Cape Town. 1952. 185. 

| This is an outstanding contribution to the Colour problem in South 
‘| Africa by a leading member of the Dutch Reformed Church. Dr. Marais 
ir a D.Phil. of Stellenbosch University as well as a Th.M. of Princetown, 


| 
/ 
( 


)and is now Predikant of the leading D.R. Church in Pretoria. 

| It is the tragedy of South Africa to-day that there are two contrasting 
sideologies seeking to apply a totally different solution to the tensions 
‘which exist. The alignment of forces which splits the White people in 
v almost equal proportions is between separation (apartheid) and integra- 
ition. On the side of apartheid is ranged the Nationalist Government 
“supported by the Dutch Reformed Churches and opposed to them are 
‘the remaining religious denominations in the Union. 

| The principles of the Anglican Church have recently been summarized 
sin a pamphlet called Racialism—The Voice of the Church,* but hitherto it 
‘has never been clear to English readers the grounds on which apartheid 
tican be said to be justified theologically. 

) It has been commonly supposed, and this can be supported by more 
‘than one paper at the recent Conference in Pretoria, that the Dutch 
) Reformed Church bases its support of apartheid upon the Scriptures and 
supon the tenets of Calvinism. Dr. Marais examines both these grounds 
“with great care and objectivity, and in neither case can he find full justifica- 
ition for this position. 

A large part of the book is given up to a scholarly survey of the 
history, pattern and present position of segregation between Negro and 
~ White in the U.S.A. and in Brazil, with an important bibliography at the 
fend. This alone would have warranted publication in its own right. 

| But those concerned with South Africa will, with this as a background, 
‘urn with expectant interest to the last three chapters. Chapter IX is 
saeaded “ Racial Segregation in the Bible and in the history of the Christian 


* Published by the South African Church Institute: price 6d. 
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Church.” He shows there how late in history segregation on grounds 
of tace appeared, he dates the first known incidence in Philadelphia in 
1787 and maintains that it is one of the fruits of negro slavery. It only 
took root in South Africa as late as 1857. As regards Scripture he 
writes : 


“ Any policy of conscious racial segregation in the Christian 
Church in my opinion rests on very frail grounds, as far as Scripture 
is concerned. ‘The Bible definitely gives no such stipulation, and 
it is even doubtful to what extent it is permitted by Scripture. This 
is not only my personal conviction, but, as I shall indicate as an 
annexure (Chapter X), it is also the conviction of the most prominent 
leaders of the Christian world, Calvinistic and non-Calvinistic. 
Personally I have always been convinced that we can take a step of 
that nature only for weighty practical reasons. The majority of 
Christian leaders would not have been prepated to grant as much.” 


It should be made clear that Dr. Marais himself is firmly convinced 
of the necessity of segregation in the actual situation in South Africa 
to-day. He has been honest enough not to buttress the position he 
takes by premises which he does not consider valid. But on sociological 
grounds, and on the statement that “ numbers are everywhere decisive 
in the matter of relations between the White and the non-White groups ” 
he maintains that “ separate ministration and even separate church institu- 
tions for the different colour groups in South Africa appear to be sensible 
and expedient, for reasons of language and culture and also for other 
reasons ”’ (thesis 14). 

Chapter XI is a series of forty-four theses, summing up his main argu- 
ments. We are faced with the dilemma with which we opened : 

“A policy of segregation, as long as there is economic integration, 
can never be applied consistently and with decency ”’ (thesis 27). Nothing 
but good can come from such a frank analysis of the issues at stake. We 
look forward to an equally frank reply and hope that its exponents will 
bear in mind the warning contained in thesis 24: “‘ We cannot solve the 
South African problem with broad democratic cries.” C. TW 
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